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THE GERMANTOWN ROAD AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS. 

BY TOWNSEND WARD. 

(Continued from Vol. V., page 392.) 

Part Fifth. 

The Fourth Walk on the Germantown Road extended 
from Fisher's Lane northwardly to "Wister's Big House," 
and was confined to the east side of the road. Here, there- 
fore, may be introduced an etching of Wakefield, which 
failed to be completed in time for that walk. A word may 
also be added regarding one of the early triumphs, and a 
most enduring one, of the little village ; — yarn, spun, doubled 
and twisted, long ago, and still produced there, was always 
noted for its excellence. This has led to the best article of 
that kind, wherever made, being known throughout the 
States as "Germantown Wool." The "stone house, topped 
with creeping vines," spoken of on p. 372 of Vol. V., was, 
as I am now informed, used as a bakehouse for troops dur- 
ing the Revolution. An interesting note as to Ellinkhuysen, 
who executed the engraving of Frederick the Great, has been 
furnished by Mr. John B. Linn, of Bellefonte, and is printed 
on p. 488. The paper-mill erected by Christopher Sauer was 
Vol. vi.— 1 (1) 
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on the Schuylkill, not on the Wissahickon. " Duncan's Is- 
land," on p. 391, should have been followed by the words, 
"at the mouth of the Juniata," not by, " near Sunbury.' : 
Another son, named Wm, Logan Fisher, who died unmarried 
should have been given to Thomas R. Fisher, on p. 367 
Charles J. Wister nevei* lived in any other house in German- 
town but that inherited from his grandfather. We may now 
pass to the west side of the road. 

Of the Wagner house and grounds, next to Toland's, much 
more can be said, for the researches of Mr. John W. Jordan 
now greatly aid me. He writes : " In Vol. V., p. 250, occurs 
the following : 4 John Zachary had purchased part in 1745 
from John Theobald Ent, and in 1747 he built the present 
house.' Ent, or rather Endt, although not originally a Mo- 
ravian, joined that church, and took a very active part in 
their affairs in Germantown and its neighborhood. On the 
12th of January, 1742, a Synod of the church was held in 
his house, over which Count Zinzendorf presided. Endt's 
children attended the Moravian schools. The property and 
house adjoining Endt's belonged to the Rev. John Bechtel, 
a Palatine from Franckenthal, whose daughter married the 
Indian Missionary, Biittner. Bechtel prepared for the Mora- 
vian Church a reformed catechism, which w r as printed by 
Franklin in 1742. John Stephen Benezet's house was near by." 

Count Zinzendorf arrived in Philadelphia on the 18th of 
December, 1741, and almost at once repaired to Germantown, 
where he boarded with Bechtel. In 1742, the Moravians be- 
gan a school there, but as it was further up the road, an 
account of it should be deferred until the house where it was 
held is reached. In January of 1746, sundry residents of 
Germantown, viz., John Peter Miiller, Englebert Lock, Jean 
de Dier, Peter Hoffman, Anthony Gilbert, Cornelius Wey- 
gand, Marcus Miinzer, and Hans Gers'ter, in behalf of them- 
selves and others, made application to the Moravians at Beth- 
lehem, desiring them to open a school for girls in their town. 
John Bechtel, at the same time, offered the use of his house 
and lot towards the project, and arrangements were com- 
pleted on the premises for boarders, as well as for day-scholars, 
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and on the 21st of September the school was opened. That 
this later school was begun on this property can hardly be 
doubted, for the copious diaries of the Moravians are minute 
and accurate to a degree. The location was probably with 
the view to be nearer the city. The Rev. James Greening and 
wife, of Bethlehem, were first intrusted with its supervision. 
The earliest boarders were five girls, late inmates of a school 
at Nazareth ; but soon the children of nearly all the members 
of the Philadelphia congregation attended. In February, 
1747, Mr. Bechtel gave a piece of ground in the rear part of 
his property, for a Moravian burying place. In April of 
that year there were fifty children in attendance at this 
school ; some were from this city, others from New York, 
Lancaster, and other places, and among the number were two 
Indian maidens, Mohegan converts. Six pounds per annum 
was the lowest charge for a boarder of Moravian parents. 
Among the rules were the following : " Parents are desired 
not to visit their children frequently, as it does them no 
good ; parents are desired not to give their children expen- 
sive presents, and thus avoid dissatisfaction ; the children are 
to attend meetings Sunday morning and afternoon." The 
school was discontinued in May, 1749. 

Henry's house, which is the next north of Wagner's, and 
opposite the head of Fisher's Lane, was spoken of in the 
Third Walk, p. 252. The accompanying engraving of its 
front door will no doubt recall many pleasing associations. 

West Logan Street, located here, but not yet opened from the 
west to the avenue, is known, I am told, under that name by 
the Gas Department, and also by a map. By the Water De- 
partment it is known as JSTorris Street. Those who own lots 
on it find their deeds give it the name of Terrace Avenue. 
Some who have tried to thread the mazes of this labyrinth, 
found, when they came to look upon the Ten Mile Map, their 
confusion worse confounded, for this has upon it still an- 
other name, Abbotsford Avenue. To make the matter still 
more farcical, there are only two houses on that part of West 
Logan Street, if it must be called so, lying in the Twenty- 
second Ward, and not more than three on that part which 
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lies in the Twenty- eighth Ward. This profusion of names 
strongly reminds one of Falstaff's half-pennyworth of bread 
to his intolerable deal of sack. 

Logan's Run crosses the northern part of Henry's grounds, 
and the depression, continued northwardly, was what was long 
known as Royal's Meadow, once a charming feature of the old 
Germantown Road, but now a thing of the past. In our 
youthful days, the meadow was a pleasing picture, for sheep 
were always feeding on the rich grass, while an occasional ox 
made the scene at times still more bucolic. So fine a pasture 
as was afforded here was of course seized upon by the Brit- 
ish, who, with rails overlaid with sod, hutted a part of 
their cavalry around it. Somewhere about the middle of 
the last century, there was a person called Royal, but I 
know not how long had been his line of descent, nor which 
Royal ancestor it wa3 who ennobled the u Barons of Beef," 
and knighted the doughty u Sir Loins;" thus graciously 
conferring titles to be held in honour so long as men have 
stomachs. 

On the 11th of April, 1793, George Royal, a son no doubt, 
married Mary Sommers. I have seen a portrait of her, a 
creditable work, by Peale. This George Royal, not the 
Royal George who so oppressed our grandfathers, lived in 
the house on the east side, now down, of which an engraving 
was given facing p. 372. New houses, owned by Mr. John 
"Wagner, now occupy its site. In the engraving, underneath 
that house, are the words, "On the Road above Fisher's 
Lane." No 4506, on the west side, is the house of George 
Royal's son Edward, who bought the meadow. 

This house is said to have been erected in 1747, but it has 
been modernized. Old people used to tell of Edward Royal's 
humour. He had a horse of a most unpromising appearance, 
but which, nevertheless, was so very fast as often to pass the 
stylish looking horses of younger men, who were apt to look 
with contempt upon his poor "turn out." Once, meeting 
another waggon in a narrow part of the road, neither driver 
seemed disposed to be accommodating. Royal quietly bided 
his time, and at last, the other, whose patience was first ex- 
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hausted, turned out, but with a sullen look as he did so. In 
passing, Royal said to him, " Do you know what I would have 
done if you had not turned out when you did?" " No," said 
the other, gruffly. "Why then," said Royal, with a quiet 
chuckle, "I should have turned out myself." 

Nearly opposite No. 4506 is No. 4511, the place of residence 
of another son, Jacob. The children of these brothers con- 
tinue to occupy these large buildings. About fourteen years 
ago there was erected upon a part of the meadow's front the 
row of brick houses, Nos. 4438 to 4460. No. 4515, spoken 
of on p. 373, was bought by the Royals about twenty-five 
years ago. Previously it had been for two generations occu- 
pied by the Duys, who gave their name to the lane near by. 

We soon come to Spring Alley, which leaves the avenue, 
running to the west two hundred and seventeen feet, when 
it turns to the north with a course parallel with the avenue, 
soon to enter Manheim St. In the S. W. angle of this 
alley is the spring from which it takes its name. On the 
northern side stood the dilapidated old house, No. 4528, 
where in early days, there was a Samuel Fleckenstein; and 
later, another of the same name, who lived Jong to tell of 
what he saw of the battle of Germantown. In recent days, 
another, named Frederick, a grandson of the first, lived 
there, and is well remembered. No doubt they were all 
alike, — it is known that the two latter were. They were 
all of them accomplished mechanics. Besides being univer- 
sal menders of any kind of broken article, they were most 
ingenious workmen, and the elder of them made the ancient 
iron moulds, and other iron work, required by the Christo- 
pher Saurs in the foundry where they cast their type. The 
two first were so utterly of the ancient world as to have no 
comprehension of the marvellous modern invention, — infla- 
tion. Whatever might be the job of work they undertook, 
and no matter how long they might be occupied on it, 
their invariable charge was but three cents, and Frederick 
piously followed thern in this for many years. But w r hen 
the civil war came, with its excessive depreciation of paper 
money, his fortitude failed him. In his agony he made a 
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supreme effort, and by raising his charge to five cents he 
saved himself from beggary. With a career almost coinci- 
dent with the whole existence of Germantown, these men, 
with their small gains, were contented and happy, and they 
were not without the respect of the community in which 
they lived. Who, then, can say they were not wise I The 
second Fleckenstein, it may be remembered, was with young 
Miller in Lorain's cellar at the time of the battle. He lived 
so very long after that as to be with many others on Naglee's 
Hill, when St. Michael's Church, at Second and Jefferson 
streets, was burned on the 8th of May in the anti-Catholic 
riots of 1844. At that time there were no buildings to ob- 
struct the view. Mr. Alexander Henry, one of the number 
gathered there, fell into conversation with Fleckenstein, and 
was told by him, that although he had witnessed the Battle 
of Germantown, and had lived to see that present sight, yet he 
had never been in the city of Philadelphia. His shop was a 
small one, as may still be seen, but it was always well filled, for 
chickens and pigeons seemed to dispute with the owner and 
his customers the possession of the place. Mr. George B. 
Wood, the artist, has preserved its appearance in an excellent 
painting he has made of its interior. Frederick Fleckenstein 
was fond of botany and of mineralogy, and many were the 
tramps he took with his devoted friend, George Redles, in 
quest of what was game to them. They not only knew of 
every rare and curious plant to be found in their vicinity, 
but such as were confined to the neighboring Jersies did not 
elude their search. " Freddy" was a single-hearted man, who 
had come down to our day with the simplicity of the time 
in which he was born. He came from the era when men 
with hardy frames lived out their days, to be gathered to 
their fathers in a ripe old age. But it was his misfortune 
to fall upon an evil time of mighty changes, an era when 
physicians seem to be as numerous as patients were in the 
good old days, as some believe. On the morning of a day 
about six years ago, the old man felt slightly unwell, much 
therefore, according to modern notions, was to be done for 
him, and to be done at once. He was carried out of his 
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house, and sat in a chair for several hours, while the place, 
which had known no water for a century or more, was 
cleaned and its ceiling white-washed. He was taken back, — 
but the change had been too great for him. Pneumonia soon 
carried him off at the age of only about fourscore years. 

Only a little distance north of Fleckenstein's, and we find 
ourselves opposite the western end of Duy's Lane. On the 
northern side of this lane, about a quarter of a mile to the 
east, is an old house, which in 1837 was purchased by the 
late Jeremiah Hacker, and in which his family still reside. 
It is probable that at some future time I may be able to 
obtain material for an interesting note concerning it. 

The inn, at the S. W. corner of the avenue and Manheim 
Street, is in the style of an old-fashioned hipped-roof building. 
Not long ago, it was considerably enlarged and much im- 
proved, but tastefully so, and without materially altering its 
distinctive character. Pickus kept the place in its earlier 
day of an insignificant size ; and Bockius, afterward. And 
then there came William K. Cox, who enlarged it, and who, 
in his turn, played the host there. As is the case with so 
many of our roads and streets, the lane alongside of this inn 
has had as many aliases as a prudent burglar. By some it 
was called Piekus's Lane, by others, Betton's. There were 
still others who styled it Boekius's. The following of the 
later occupant called it Cox's. The name which it now 
bears was given by one of whom I am fortunate enough to 
have received an account written by Mr. Edward Biddle. 

" Jacque Marie Roset was born at Lyons, France, in the 
year 1765. He lived there until twelve years of age, when, 
his family removing to Austria, he was, on the nomination of 
the Emperor, Joseph IL, admitted to the Imperial Academy 
at Presburg to be educated. When a young man, about 
twenty-seven years of age, he was attracted to this country, 
like Lafayette, by a strong admiration of the character of 
General Washington. Landing here on the 10th of Decem- 
ber, 1792, it was his good fortune w T hile making his way up 
Chestnut Street, with several of his countrymen, to meet 
General Washington, who recognizing them as Frenchmen, 
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to whose nation our country had been under peculiar obliga- 
tions, stopped and greeted them, with the expression (accord- 
ing to the anecdote as given in Watson's Annals) of 'Bien 
vena en Amerique.' 

"This incident naturally made a very agreeable impression 
on Mr. Ros6t, and one which he invariably referred to with 
great pleasure in after life. Mr. Ros£t, being a thorough lin- 
guist, was shortly after his arrival here appointed to a posi- 
tion in the Foreign Department of the General Post-Office, 
then at Philadelphia. There, experiencing the difficulty 
arising from the use of foreign names in this country, he 
adopted the name of Jacob, under which he was always after- 
wards known. By his marriage with Elizabeth Stubert, 
which occurred December 5, 1793, he had eight children, 
four of whom reached years of maturity. Mr. Rosdt became 
subsequently engaged in mercantile business in Philadelphia, 
and resided at this time at the N. E. corner of Seventh and 
Arch Streets. Before removing to Germantown, he lived 
for three years at Richmond Hill, at the Falls of Schuylkill. 
In the year 1821 he moved to Germantown and took up his 
residence in the old Toland property in Main Street below 
Manheim, where he lived for twelve years, afterwards moving 
into larger quarters on a street running west from Main Street. 
This street having at that time no fixed name he christened 
it Manheim, in honour of the beauty of the ladies of Manheim 
in Germany, and had a slab of marble inserted in the house 
on the corner of Spring Alley and the street, bearing on its 
northern front ' Manheim Square,' and on its eastern, c Man- 
heim Spring Alley.' In the house referred to above, on the 
north side of Manheim Street, before Greene is reached, he 
passed the remainder of his life. It was an old-fashioned but 
comfortable dwelling, having originally been two houses 
which he had joined, converting the two into one. The upper 
stories he had thrown into one large room where, of a Sun- 
day, he would gather the children of the neighborhood, with 
whom he was a great favorite, and give them religious in- 
struction. Mr. Ros£t had a great fondness for flowers, and 
this taste he was enabled to gratify, having in the rear of his 
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house a large garden; his collection of Dahlias is said to have 
been particularly fine, and he was very fond of drawing atten- 
tion to their different varieties. When Mrs. Butler (Fanny 
Kemble) passed his house in her morning rides, she was in- 
variably the recipient of a bouquet from the gallant old gen- 
tleman's hands. 

"Mr. Rosdt, though educated a Catholic, attended, while 
in Philadelphia, the Dutch Reformed Church. When he 
removed to Germantown he attended the Lutheran Church, 
becoming a member of it when in his 80th year. Mr. Jacob 
Roset enjoyed good health up to almost the last moments of 
his life. He lived to the advanced age of eighty-six, and it 
is related of him as showing his wonderful vitality, that only 
a few hours before his death, he rose in his bed, and waving 
off the skullcap which he wore, gave vent to three cheers ! 
for Ha France? He lies buried with his wife in the old 
Lutheran Church-yard at Germantown. Mr. John Ros£t, 
his eldest son, is well remembered in Philadelphia as a 
merchant. He married Miss Mary Laning of Wilkes- 
Barre, a grand-daughter of the late Judge Matthias Hol- 
lenback of that place, and left by her a large family who 
survive him; of his three daughters residing in Philadelphia, 
one married Dr. John L. Ludlow, another the late Mr. John 
Brodhead, and the third, Mr. Anthony J. Drexel." 

Dr. Samuel Betton, originally of the Island of Jamaica, 
had a considerable estate there, and derived a good return 
from it until its labor system was disturbed. But it was 
years before this occurred that he came to reside in German- 
town ; and it was just as old age was carrying the excel- 
lent and venerable Dr. Bensell from a scene which he had 
long graced. Although Germantown had long been called 
the Montpelier of America, it w r as, perhaps, not alone its 
salubrious air that attracted Dr. Betton to it, for there yet 
lingered there a Revolutionary character, Colonel Thomas 
Forrest, who had a daughter fully as attractive as the air 
of the place. He married her, and bought the rather striking, 
but agreeable looking house, " White Cottage," that yet 
stands on the north side of Manheirn Street, west of Greene. 
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With good taste he erected the large octagon room on the 
east. When first at this house, I was but a boy. I had 
been told that those of the name of Betton were of the fam- 
ily of Bethune, whose illustrious head was the Duke of 
Sully, minister of Henry of Navarre, the great Henry IV., 
of France, and that their descent could be traced through 
a thousand years. I had just read the memoirs of the Duke, 
and as I was received by the venerable doctor with more 
than courtly suavity, I could not doubt, as with his handker- 
chief he wiped a few drops of rain from my shoulders, that 
such consummate grace was a part of his rich inheritance. 
It is told, that his was the first house in Germantown where 
silver forks were known. His son, the late Dr. Thomas For- 
rest Betton, married Elizabeth, a daughter of Albanus Logan, 
of Stenton. These are now represented by Mr. Samuel 
Betton, the present occupant of the White Cottage. 

Opposite White Cottage is " Taggart's Field," where yet 
stands a house, part of which is said to be of pre-revolutionay 
date. The British Infantry were hutted on these grounds. 
When they had passed away, young Miller saw on this field 
Count Pulaski's Legion of Cavalry, four hundred men in their 
uniform of nearly white. He said the Legion was formed 
mostly of prisoners of Burgoyne's Army, Germans, and others. 

A little beyond Betton's is the place of Mr. Thomas A. 
Newhall, originally Robert Toland's. In 1860, when the 
Marquess of Chandos, who a year afterwards succeeded to 
the Dukedom of Buckingham, was here, he was a guest 
for some ten days at this house. The Prince of Wales was 
in Philadelphia at the same time. The Marquess visited the 
Hall of the Historical Society, and on observing there the 
original portrait of William Pen n, which had been presented 
by a great-grandson, Granville Penn, he told me that he re- 
membered it well. He had been an Eton boy, and often 
spent a few days at a time at Stoke-Poges, the seat of the 
Penns, and had seen it there. The portrait had just been re- 
turned here from Boston, where Mr. SchofF was about finish- 
ing an engraving of it. The Marquess told me that the 
Prince, who was especially fond of antiquities and historical 
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associations, had, in conversation with him, spoken of having 
inquired whether there was anything of Penn here ; a house 
that he had lived in, or anything that had belonged to him. 
On this, after mentioning the house in Letitia Street, and 
what else there was of Penn's, I said that when the engrav- 
ing should be finished, it would give me pleasure to send 
impressions of it to appropriate persons in England. This I 
afterward did, through the late Granville John Penn, sug- 
gesting to him that, among others, one should be sent in his 
name to the Prince. He did this, and in due time inclosed 
to me the letter written to him by the Prince's Equerry, Gen. 
Knollys, to the effect, that while not strictly in accordance 
with etiquette, yet it was accepted, as it was a work of 
much merit, and had been sent in so impersonal a manner. 

Some forty years ago the large old double house of stone, 
on the avenue, now bearing the number 4558, was occupied 
by Commodore James Barron, at that time in command of 
the Navy Yard here. He was not less accomplished as a 
sailor than as a gentleman. He was also something of an 
artist, as may yet be seen by a production of his brush, a 
painting of one of James Gowen's fine cattle, now in Mr. 
Blake's parlour in London. The Commodore had a grandson 
residing with him, then a schoolboy in Germantown. He is 
now the Captain James Barron Hope who was invited by 
Congress to write, for the celebration of the centennial of 
the surrender of Lord Cornwallis, at Yorktown, the ode re- 
peated by him in this city, under the auspices of the Histori- 
cal Society, on the 14th of December last. Mr. Hope remem- 
bers the Sunday dinners at his grandfather's house, at which 
Count Miollis was usually a guest, and that this gallant 
gentleman, then an exile, taught the French language at 
McClanahan's Academy, for his livelihood. He had been of 
the Great Napoleon's Army, and was the officer who made a 
prisoner of the Pope. A leg which he had lost was replaced 
by one of cork. This was soldierly, but much was added to 
it, for his gallantry had been rewarded with many decorations, 
and these it was his pride to wear upon festive occasions. His 
appearance at table therefore made an indelible impression 
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on a youthful mind. Like most Frenchmen, Count Miollis 
took little interest in public affairs ; but once, however, when 
some occasion called forth every one, he with them all, went 
to the poll to deposit his ballot. To his intense surprise his 
right was challenged. It is not easy to imagine his wrath, 
for he conceived that he was to meet, successively, in mortal 
combat, all of the opposing party. To his disgust, he soon 
found, as he supposed, that they feared to meet him. It is 
said that to the day of his death, he never clearly compre- 
hended the matter, so completely was he bewildered by the 
term " challenge," which had been used in the conversation. 1 

1 Commodore James Barron was a son of an earlier commodore known as 
" James Barron the Elder," who was born at Old Point Comfort in 1740, and 
who, in 1780, was promoted " Commander-in-Chief of the Virginia State 
Navy." This navy was not disbanded until the Federal Constitution was 
adopted, in 1787, in which year the commodore died. In his turn he was a 
son of Colonel Samuel Barron, of " Little England," in Elizabeth City 
County. It is in this, one of the original shires of the colony, or Old 
Dominion, that Fortress Monroe now stands, occupying the site of an 
earlier work, erected about 1630, and rebuilt, it is supposed, about 1639. 
This came to be called Fort George, but hardly, I suppose, until the time of 
the Hanoverian succession. Colonel Barron was commander there in 1740, 
and there, his son, spoken of above, was born. In the year 1749 a great 
hurricane and flood swept away all of the fort except some strong masonry. 

The Barrons of the era of the Revolution (there were six of them, Samuel, 
Richard, James, William, Robert, and David) possessed considerable proper- 
ties in the region, and were so largely in the shipping business that during 
the war they fitted out many a vessel, and saw and did much fighting ; and 
there are few waters of the earth which could afford a better field for this, 
than did the broad expanse of Chesapeake Bay. Hardly any knowledge of 
their many actions would have been preserved but for much too brief articles 
in the Virginia Historical Register and the Southern Literary Messenger. 
The " Liberty" was one of the vessels commanded by a Barron. She was 
in more than twenty decisive actions without striking her colours, and sur- 
viving hostilities, she proudly carried them in peace. 

Only one of the Barrons remained at home during the war ; David, the 
merchant, in order to conduct the business. Their contributions to the cause 
of the colonies were to the value of $150,000. No claim for compensation 
was made for this until about the year 1850, when about one-third of the 
amount was paid their heirs. But in recognition of their unselfish devotion 
there was ever at the disposal of the family, a Midshipman's Warrant, and 
once there was one sent to Mrs. Commodore Samuel Barron, for her child. 
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The house spoken of seems to have been destined to be 
the continued abode of heroes. After Commodore Barron 
left it, Captain Henry A. Adams, a Pennsylvanian who en- 
tered the Navy in 1814, became its occupant. He, in turn, 
was succeeded by Col. John GL Watmough, who earned his 
laurels in the brilliant sortie at Fort Erie. His elegant and 
impressive manners, and his still open wound, more than 
thirty years afterwards, made him sheriff of the county, and 
sent him as a Representative to Congress. 

Germantown Avenue is becoming so much of a place of 
business, as to be less interesting, and much less picturesque 
than in earlier days, when it was only the "Old Germantown 
Road," lined with quaint looking places of residence. In 
that day it was thought that business pursuits should hardly 
be permitted there. It was conceded, however, that, should 
the imperative wants of the people require a departure from 

It so happened, at that time, that her only child was a girl, so she returned 
it. In the course of a few months her husband died, and a son was born to 
her, whereupon the warrant was again sent to her. She returned it, saying 
her boy was an infant. Upon this the Secretary of the Navy again sent it 
to her, with a letter to the effect that she had no right to decide for the 
child, but that she should retain the warrant, and, at the proper time, let the 
child decide for himself. This she did; and the boy, a nephew of the com- 
modore James who commanded here, grew, and served with credit. In time 
he became a commodore,, but he is now, at an advanced age, living in retire- 
ment. 

The changes in recent times have been so very great that, to the younger 
generation, it may seem ridiculous to bo speaking thus of "children in arms." 
Nevertheless, boys so bred, often, in manhood, achieved world-wide fame. 
I may therefore be pardoned mentioning the fact that the second President 
of our Historical Society, Major Duponceau, was once a " child in arms ;" 
for while yet an infant, he held a commission as lieutenant. He has told 
me that when arrayed in his uniform, and carried about the Isle of Rhe, in 
his nurse*s arms, the respectful soldiers of the old French Monarchy would 
soberly yield to him the accustomed military salute. Later than this is the 
instance of Sir William Gomm, also in some degree connected with us of 
Pennsylvania, for he married a great-granddaughter of William Penn. He 
entered the army as a cornet at the age of ten years, and in time became 
the commander-in-chief of the British Army in India. He died in 1874, 
while Governor of the Tower of London. As his age was ninety-one yeara^ 
he had thiss held his commission for more than eighty years*. 
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a rule so rigid, there might, out of an abundant grace, sanc- 
tion be given to a few uneasy spirits whose shops should be 
su^h as that of Mr. Green, the hatter, No. 4562. A quiet 
repose and an ample evidence of enjoyment of the fruits of 
toil, seem palpable in a long old building like this, where 
nine parts are a proof of prosperity, while only one presents 
an appearance of traffic. Formerly, at this old house there 
were some fifty martin boxes, and the interesting birds that 
occupied them, numbered a hundred or more. About ten 
years ago they suddenly disappeared, and, doubtless, for a 
good reason, for they have not returned. Many have thought 
that the street to the west of the avenue, and parallel with 
it, derived its name from the family which occupied this 
house. This may not be so, although the authorities lend 
colour to the belief, by painting the name " Green" on the 
sign-boards. Some say the true name is "Greene," after a 
general of Germantown's battle, and claim that this is evi- 
dent from the names of succeeding streets, Knox, Wayne, and 
Pulaski, which also commemorate the names of officers en- 
gaged in the famous conflict. 

In our early Provincial days, many Germans, as we well 
know, fled from persecution in their fatherland, and found a 
refuge in Germantown. It is not often, however, that the 
fact is recalled that, at the same time, there were those in 
an English Colony in America who, to save their lives, fled 
therefrom to find safety in Pennsylvania. One of these was 
Edward Shippen, a wealthy merchant of Boston, and of an 
English family of some prominence, for he had a nephew, 
" Honest Will Shippen," as Robert Walpole called him, who 
was a member of parliament. Edward was tried in Massachu- 
setts, and found guilty of being a Quaker, and was punished 
according to its law, by being driven at the cart's tail around 
the streets of Boston, and soundly whipped the while, by 
the hangman. This was not agreeable, but he did not feel 
degraded by it, for it is crime, not punishment, that degrades. 
Gen. Morgan of our revolution believed this, when he re- 
ceived four hundred and ninety-nine lashes in Braddock's 
Expedition, saying to the day of his death, that the British 
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still owed him one, as the officer had made a miscount. 
Edward Shippen of course came here, — it was about the only 
place on earth where he could come, — and he became the 
first Mayor of Philadelphia, and built "Shippy's great 
house/' for so the name was pronounced, in Second Street 
above Spruce, long known as the "Governors' House," because 
after his time so many of them occupied it. Many of his 
descendants, like himself, have been prominent in our public 
life, both in Provincial days and ever since. 

As early as 1709, Joseph Shippen, a son of Edward, began 
to purchase land in Germantown, and in time he or his sons 
owned one hundred acres, lying in one body there. In 1716 
he went there to live, perhaps in the summer time, and no 
doubt it was he who erected the house, whose site is now 
occupied by that of Mr. Heft, No. 4612. But whether he, or 
others of the family, lived in it for any length of time, does 
not appear to be known. There were other houses on their 
property. In his deed of 1740 to his sons, Edward, Joseph, 
and William, the house is mentioned as the "Roebuck 
Tavern." In a deed of July 10th, 1788, from Joseph Ship- 
pen to his brother William, the lot on which their house 
stood is described as eighty-four feet front, and seven hun- 
dred and eight feet deep, with a brick house thereon erected, 
still "known by the name of Roebuck Tavern." In 1819 
William Shippen, a great-grandson of the preceding Wil- 
liam, and Mary his wife conveyed the property to George 
Heft; with whom it became the well-known "Button wood 
Tavern," marked by two stately trees of that variety, stand- 
ing before it, only one of which now remains. It is a large, 
old, gnarled tree, spectre-like, for its bark is gone, and alto- 
gether it is one of the most striking looking trees in Ger- 
mantown. The Hefts must have enlarged their grounds, for 
now, the frontage on the avenue is about two hundred and 
fifty feet. In Dec, 1854, on the settlement of George Heft's 
estate, the property came to his son Caspar, the present owner. 

A few words more should be given to those of the Ship- 
pens who were associated with ancient Germantown. Joseph 
Shippen's youngest son, Dr. William, was born in 1712. He 
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attained real eminence as a physician, and reached the age of 
ninety with the love of all who knew him. He was twice 
elected a member of the Continental Congress, and, notwith- 
standing his advanced years, he was, as its journals show, 
contant in his attendance. By his wife Susannah, a daughter 
of Joseph Harrison of this city, he was the father of Profes- 
sor William Shippen, born in 1736. Professor William 
Shippen studied here with his father, and afterwards abroad, 
under the celebrated Hunters, in England. In 1776 he was 
appointed "Chief Physician for the Flying Camp." In 
March, 1777, he laid before Congress a plan for the organiza- 
tion of a Hospital Department, which, with some modifica- 
tions, was adopted, and on the 11th of April following he 
was unanimously elected "Director-General of all the Military 
Hospitals for the Armies of the United States." He died in 
Germantown on the 11th of July, 1808. Thacher, in his 
Medical Biography, speaks of these Shippens, father and son, 
and in high but just terms. Dr. Wistar's eulogium on the 
professor, 1809, is a graceful and charming tribute. Profes- 
fessor Shippen was married in London, about the year 1760, 
to Alice, a daughter of Col. Thomas Lee, Governor of the 
Province of Virginia. By her his son, who reached matu- 
rity, was Thomas Lee Shippen, born in 1765. He was a 
graduate of Princeton, was a student of law at Williamshurg, 
Va., with James Madison, and afterwards he was of the 
Inner Temple, London. In 1791 he married Elizabeth Car- 
ter, daughter of Major James Parke Farley, and granddaugh- 
ter of Col. William Byrd, 3d, of Westover on the James. 
Their son was Dr. "William Shippen, born at Farley, Bucks 
County, Penna., in 1792, married, in 1817, Mary Louise Shore, 
of Petersburg, Va., and died in Philadelphia, June 5, 1867. 
He was a Vice-President of the Historical Society. 

No. 4622 is where Mr. Wm. Wynne Wister lives. This 
house was once the place of residence of Gilbert Stuart, the 
artist, and back of it are the old walls, still standing, the 
remains of his studio where he painted his excellent portrait 
of Washington. Near by, and still on the west side, is Mr. 
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Harlan's large double house No. 4626, at first used as a sum- 
mer residence, but of late years, continuously. Next to it is 
No. 4630, where "Squire Baynton" lived. 1 

1 Peter Baynton, pronounced Banton, was one of the early emigrants to 
Pennsylvania. He came from Bedminster, near Bristol, in England, and 
was here as early as 1686, for in that year he was a Justice of the Court at 
Upland, or Chester. That he had a house there is shown by the fact that on 
the 26th of Dec, 1693, the commissioners met in it. This had been the 
house of James Sandelands, whose widow, Annika Kyn Sandelands, was 
the wealthiest woman of the Province. She married Peter Baynton, and 
their only child was Rebecca, who in 1713 married Thomas Weston. The 
name here might therefore have then become extinct, had it not been for a 
great-nephew, born Dec. 27th, 1695, also named Peter, a son of Benjamin 
Baynton. It was no doubt the great-nephew Peter who was in Philadel- 
phia in 1721 engaged in business, and who in the following year went for a 
time to the " Cherry Stones," and to other places in Virginia, and later to 
Charleston, S. C. In a letter written from the latter place, he expresses 
regret that he had left here ; a regret that continued, for in less than a year 
he returned. A vessel in which he made shipments for Charleston had, for 
its captain, George Barefoot, and he had dealings there with Fenwicke 
Golightly. With such a gift for meeting with odd names it requires but a 
slight stretch of the imagination to suppose that in Yirginia, he must have 
had transactions with the Steptoes and Lightfoots. In Charleston he mar- 
ried Miss Paris, who, however, lived but a short time. His second wife was 
his cousin Mary Budd, of New Jersey, a daughter of John and Kebecca 
(Baynton) Budd. On the 22d of Feb. 1743-4, he was drowned in the 
Delaware, near Burlington, his place of residence, and his remains were in- 
terred in the grounds of St. Mary's church. His career had been a prosperous 
one ; — the roofing and shingling of St. Mary's was done at his cost. By his 
will he bequeathed to his wife, Mary, £640 per annum, and left £250 towards 
erecting a new Episcopal Church in Philadelphia. Benjamin Baynton, his 
eldest son, we suppose, was bred to the law, but died at the early age of 
twenty-one, and was buried also at St. Mary's, where the beautiful epitaph 
on his tombstone still attracts attention. 

Another son, John Baynton, whose mother was a Budd, was born Dec. 
17th, 1726, and was married Dec. 17th, 1747, to Elizabeth Chevalier of this 
city. After the custom of that day they had fifteen children, one of whom 
married Joseph Bullock, and was thus the mother of Rebecca who married 
Charles J. Wister. Another, Elizabeth, on the 18th of Dec, 1773, married 
Abraham Markoe, the first Captain of the First City Troop, and brother of 
Peter, the Philadelphia poet. Still another one of them became the wife of 
Col. George Morgan of Morganza, near Pittsburgh. John Markoe, a son 

Vol. vi.— 2 
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A large old double house, of stone, standing somewhat 
back from the line of the avenue, now bears the number 4634. 
The old Bringhurst House was nearly opposite to it. For 
more than thirty years past it has been owned and occupied 
by the late Isaiah Hacker and his family. Long ago it was 
erected as a place of residence by David Hayfield Conyngham, 
w r ho was born at Letterkenny, Ireland, on the 21st of March, 
1750-1, and who was a son of Redmond Conyngham, of Let- 
terkenny, Esquire, and his wife Martha, daughter of Robert 
Ellis, of Philadelphia. Redmond Conyngham came here in 
1756, and was one of the original members of the firm of 
J. M. Nesbit & Co. He returned to Ireland in 1767, and died 
in 1785. David remained here, and on the 4th of December, 
1779, married, at Whitemarsh, Mary, daughter of William 
and Mary West. She died August 27, 1820. He was a 
partner in the old house which, under the name of J. M. 
Nesbit & Co., became so distinguished during the Revolution. 

of Abraham, had a daughter, Elizabeth Baynton Markoe, who married the 
late William Masters Camac. Benjamin Baynton, a son of John, was a 
captain in the 60th Reg. Br. Army. 

John Baynton was a merchant of eminence in this city, and was of the 
firm of Baynton, Wharton & Morgan whose losses by Indian depredations 
were so great, that they had assigned to them in compensation, it is said, the 
territory now occupied by the state of Indiana. No doubt John Baynton 
was the owner of the country-seat at Fourth and Wood Streets, " Bedmin- 
ster," spoken of in Yol. IV. p. 419. He died in Philadelphia on the 8th of 
May, 1773. One of his sons, Peter, was born in 1754, and in 1771 read law 
with Alexander Wilcocks. In 1799 he was Adjutant General of the Militia 
of Pennsylvania. It was after this, no doubt, that he lived for a time, in 
the Saur House spoken of in the last Walk, but subsequently he moved to 
the house spoken of above, No. 4630, on the west side of the road. At a 
later time Mr. Benjamin J. Leedom lived in the house. In Germantown the 
former occupant was always called " Squire Baynton." He died somewhere 
between the years 1817 and 1825. John Baynton, his son, lived in Missis- 
sippi for a time, and was cashier of a bank there. He became Mayor of 
Natchez, and married there Miss Sessions. In after years he returned to 
Philadelphia, where he died about twenty-three years ago, leaving a widow, 
who is the only one here now bearing the name. Burke, in his Extinct and 
Dormant Baronetcies, under Baynton-Rolt of Spye Park, says, " Sidney, in 
his Treatise on Government, affirms that, in antiquity of possession and name, 
few of the nobility equal the family of Baynton." 
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The title was changed after 1783 to Conyngham, Nesbit & Co. 
David H. was descended from William Conyngham, Bishop 
of Argyll, 1539, and was therefore of the same line of de- 
scent as the Marquess Conyngham of Ireland. He was first 
cousin to William Conyngham, created Baron Plunket, the 
eminent Chief-Justice and Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 1820- 
1841, and also of Capt. Gustavus Conyngham of the U. S. 
Navy, 1776-1783. He was father of the Hon. Redmond 
Conyngham of Lancaster Co., and the Hon. John N. Conyng- 
ham of Wilkes-Barre\ He died on the fifth of March, 1834, 
and was buried in the grounds of our Christ Church. The 
career of Mr. Conyngham was a varied and interesting one, 
and such excellent material is in existence for a memoir of 
him, that I refrain from saying much more, as I understand 
one is to be written by the Rev. Horace Edwin Hayden, of 
Wilkes-Barrd One or two points in our local history impel 
me to say that his reminiscences show that the "Schuylkill 
gun" bearing the motto "Kawanio Che Keeteru Schuylkil," 
now lying at Fort Mifflin, was, in the beginning of the Rev- 
olution, in use at the Association Battery, the site of the late 
Navy Yard. It would be a graceful act on the part of the 
Secretary of War to deposit this historic gun with the com- 
pany from whom it is believed to have come, — the ancient 
"State in Schuylkill." This society, the oldest social club 
in the world, would be sure to guard it as a treasure 
next in importance to its own history. It is also shown 
that Mud Island, as the iconoclasts of our day style it, 
was, by the heroes of '76, called Governor's Island. Conyng- 
ham, together with some friends, rescued Dr. Kearsley and 
Jabez Maud Fisher from the mob in the beginning of the 
Revolution, and afterward saw the latter in London. Fisher 
was a brother of Joshua, Samuel R., and Miers Fisher, and 
died in England in 1778. After Mr. Conyngham left the 
house, and perhaps immediately, Miss Hannah, a maiden 
sister of John and Charles J. Wister, occupied it for a dozen 
years or more. In 1832 Samuel Taylor and William Rainey 
sold the house and lot to Alexander Prevost, who, in 1835, 
sold to the Rev, William Neill, pastor of the old Presbyterian 
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Church on the Main Street below Haines. This gentleman, 
in 1844, sold the property to the late Isaiah Hacker. 

The house next, to the north, bears the number 4636, It 
has an exterior so shaggy as to bid defiance to the most 
rigorous climate, and, consequently, promises every comfort 
within its walls. Some one, with a diamond, wrote on a 
pane of glass, in one of the windows, "Ann W. Morris, and 
Maria Abercrombie, 1807." Anne Willing Morris is to be 
spoken of hereafter. The latter name was that of a daughter 
of the Rev. Dr. Abercrombie, of the United Churches of 
Christ and St. Peters. She was married at an early age, but 
unhappily, for a separation soon took place. Resuming her 
maiden name, she was known, until her death, eight years 
ago, as Mrs. Abercrombie. Many remember her for a vivacity 
and freshness of feeling, extremely rare at the age which she 
attained; — a few, much older, recall the fact that these were 
characteristics of her earlier days. Long ago Mrs. Abigail 
Johnson Morris, a sister of Justus Johnson, lived in the 
house, but of later years it has been occupied by the family of 
the late William Howell. 

No. 4638 is Handsberry's house. Last autumn it was the 
theatre of a scene that always pleases, — the ancient couple 
residing there celebrated their golden wedding. Woltemate's 
green house, No. 4646, is the site of the residence of the Van 
Lauchets. Christian and John, grandsons of the long ago Bar- 
bara Van Lauchet, have recently died. They were the last 
of the name, of a family from Holland, that came to German- 
town at an early time. Michael Riter's Indian Queen Inn is 
soon reached, afterwards converted into the grocery store of 
Naaman Keyser, at the S. W. corner of Indian Queen Lane. 
With those of the olden time, this ancient name of the 
lane still holds, though moderns affect to call it Queen Street. 
The attempt can hardly succeed, for even the influence of 
the tavern, ever so potential in human affairs, has failed in 
the effort to have it called Whittle's or Riter's Lane. An 
earlier name, Bowman's, has also passed into oblivion. 



